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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Meeting of the Board of Directors. 


a The regular annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the National 

Oiation of Credit Men was held at the Auditorium Hotel, Chicago, 

lay, November 23, 1903. ‘The meeting was called to order at 10 :00 

» President J. Harry Tregoe presiding. The following members 

t: 

esident, J. Harry Tregoe; Secretary-Treasurer, Wm. A. Prender- 
ae Robt. McF. Smith, Chas. D. Griffith, Chas. N. Robinson, F. > 

Gettys, A. H. Foote, W. A. Given, Chas. E. Meek, E. A. Young, F. H. 





SECRETARY-TREASURER’S REPORT. 


The first business transacted was the reception of the report of the 
Secretary-Treasurer, as follows: 


To tHe Boarp oF Drrecrors: 


GENTLEMEN : 

It is my pleasure to report to you that the general condition of 
Association continues in a most satisfactory state, and nothing of unusual 
interest has transpired since the convention held at St. Louis, in June last, 
The work of our central office is, as you have been informed in previous 
reports, running along upon a systematic basis, and, from the tone of our 
correspondence, I assume that matters are progressing in a manner that is 
meeting with the approval of the membership. 

Immediately subsequent to the St. Louis Convention, there arose g 
disposition to criticize the work of that conyention in having approved 
an amendment raising the per capita dues of the organized me i 
and it did appear at one time as if the feeling was so pronounced as to be 
the cause of serious friction. You are familiar with the means adopted to 
meet the issue which arose, and it is my pleasure to report to you that all 
evidences of discontent and disapproval with the course of the convention 
or the officers of the Association in their relations to it seem to have 
entirely disappeared, and the best of feeling now prevails. 

At the meeting of the Board of Directors held June 1:th, 1903, the 
Secretary-Treasurer was instructed to enquire as to the ‘advisability of 
opening the pages of the monthly BULLETIN to advertising, the idea being 
to cover the cost of the BuLLETIN from the revenue derived from adver- 
tisements. I have consulted the most representative houses who handle ad- 
vertising business, and they all unite in advising me that, if we desire w 
have our advertising handled by an outside party, we would require the 
services of an advertising agent, commonly known to the trade as a mi¢é 
dleman, and none of the prominent advertising concerns would be dis 
posed to conclude a contract with us. The reasons for this are obvious. 
First, the space we have to provide for advertising is extremely limited. 
Second, our circulation, when considered from the standpoint of an a¢- 
vertiser, is also limited. These and other causes have influenced those 
consulted to decline to enter into any arrangement with us. I have also 
enquired among the.membership, and find that the general opinion is that we 
should have the services of a competent advertising agent or middleman. 
I am loath to recommend that the solicitation of advertising be imposed 
upon the national office, as it will be evident that it would involve.consit- 
erable detail work, which I am fearful would seriously intrench upon our 
present duties and our time. I believe, however, that, if satisfactory at 
rangements to handle advertising were mace, we could almost cover the 
entire cost of the BULLETIN, including the expense of printing and 
ing, but, in making this statement, I am comprehending the necessity of 
increasing the capacity of the BULLETIN, providing it with a suitable covet, 
and also anticipating the added postage we would be required to pay. I 
trust that this matter will have your serious attention at this meeting, and 
that you will find it possible to duly advise me definitely as to your wishes 

The resolutions adopted at the St. Louis Convention, and which wert 
referred to the national office for treatment, have all been attended to, and 
no unfinished work of this character is upon our files at the present time 

I took the liberty of recommending to our honored President that, # 
making appo:ntments for the new committees, all the committees but tht 
legislative be restricted to five members each and a committe assigned 
a certain city. This recommendation was made for the reason that of 
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" that satisfactory results have not been submitted to our conventions, but 
pecause the central office has known that the work done really repre- 
sented the efforts of one or two men, and that the committees as organized 
bodies had contributed nothing to the general labors. President Tregoe, 
therefore, assigned the Business Literature Committee to the city of 
Detroit; the Membership Committee to Rochester; the Committee on 
Credit Department Methods to Nashville; Improvement cf Mercantile 
Agency Service to Philadelphia, and the Prosecution Committee, when 

inted, to be assigned to Milwaukee. The character of the reports sub- 
mitted by the different committees, and which I will have the pleasure of 
laying before you later in this session, all show that our committee work 
under the new system has been the subject of more thought and study than 
has heretofore been the case, and, I believe, than has been the case at any 
period in the life of the Association. 

It is now my pleasure to submit to you the official statement, as of 
November 1st, 1903, the last date at which we closed our books. It has 
been customary to submit at these meetings of the Board of Directors state- 
ments brought down to practically the date of the meeting, but the fact that 
this meeting is being held earlier in the month than any previous meetings 
has made it inadvisable to close our books so early in the month, as the 
result of such a course would be to make the month of December bear an 
unnatural and therefore unnecessary burden of expenses. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT. 
NOVEMBER I, 1903. 
RECEIPTS. 


cedees Bbesweas w8BRER 


Cash in bank, Secretary-Treasurer’s account...... $2,760.85 
Cash in bank, office account 750.00 
Individual dues 340.00 
Organized dues 685.66 
Individual dues 370.00 
Organized dues 1,510.00 
RGCPIE ROPING soa oo pix vinccsere cscauecsies 69.90 


——_ $6, 486.41 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 
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Voucher No. 81, Wm. A. Prendergast, salary, 
Sept., 1903 $416.66 
Voucher No. 82, ra Nolty, Mgr., Printing 166.10 
“sy 83, Refund of dues 98.66 
45 84, F. J. Stockwell, salary, Sept..... 175.00 

“ 85, Wm. A. Prendergast, office, gen- 

eral and Assistant Secretary's traveling ex- 
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485.91 

Veumar No. 86, Leavens & Langdon, printing.... 66.55 
ee 87, Wm. A. Prendergast, salary, Oc- 

416.66 

Voucher No. 88, F. J. Stockwell, salary, October. 175.00 
se 89, Trow D. P. & B. B. Co., printing 

1903-1904 oe, 469.22 
Voucher No. go, Refund to office, account of F. J. 

Stockwell’s traveling expenses 200.00 

Voucher No. 91, John Nolty, Mgr. printin 142.52 
“ 92, Wm. A. Prendergast, office and 

general expenses, October...................- 419.14 


-— ----- 3,231.42 
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$3,254.99 
Cash in bank, Secretary-Treasurer’s account 
Cash in bank, Secretary-Treasurer’s office account 750.00 
3,254.99 
Balance in hand November 1, 1902 $2,687.74 


- 





CoMPARISON OF. RECEIPTs. 
June, July, August, September and October. 


1902-1908. 1908-1904. 


Individual dues $3,340.00 $3,900.00 
Organized dues 5,041.25 7.185.00 
Blanks account : 64.77 69.90 


$8,446.02 $11,154.90 
CoMPARISON OF DISBURSEMENTS, 
June, July, August, September and October. 


1902-1908. 1908-1904. 1908-1904, 
Stationery and Printing $1,842.47 $2,236.29 $393.82 
Postage 486.26 628.24 141.98 
General expenses........ 871.39 916.68 45.29 
ee a es wach es 2,640.01 3,682.41 1,042.40 
Organization expenses...............+. 10.00 800.00 790.00 


$5,850.13 $8,263.62 $2,413.49 


Iu addition to the foregoing, I desire to submit the following fore- 
cast for the balance of our fiscal year: 
Balance in account No. 1 November'1/o3.................... $2,504.99 
Balance in account No. 2, November 1/03 750.00 
Probable receipts from organized dues...................05. 4,482.00 
Probable receipts from individual dues 795.00 


Probable receipts from Asst. Secretary Stockwell’s work 
subsequent to November 1/03 


Probable expenses November 1/03, to June 1/o4, based on 
expenditures for same period a year ago $10,506.75 
Add increase due to Asst. Secretary Stockwell’s salary and 
expenses for months of November and December 


— $11,331.76 


This would leave an apparent deficit at the end of our year of $269.77. 

I believe, however, that we will be able to retrench somewhat upon 
our expenses of a year ago, and that it will be possible on June Ist, 1904, 
to show a clear balance sheet. As to the possibilities of th-re being any 
surplus, however, this will depend to a great extent on the success with 
which Mr. Stockwell may meet and our ability to hold down the expense 
item. 

Referring specifically to Mr. Stockwell’s labors, I des‘re to report 
that, from January Ist, 1903, to November Ist, 1903, Mr. Stockwell se 
cured 313 individual members, the gross income from their dues amount 
ing to $3,130.00. Of these applications, there were unpaid on November 
16th, 1903, $330, which would indicate that our net income from the ap 
plications secured by Mr. Stockwell amounted to $2,800 Of those um 
paid, we consider good 16, making the probable total income from the 
applications referred to, $2,960.00. To this should be addeJ the receipts 
obtained from the local associations organized by Mr. Stockwell, amount 
ing to $338.50, or a total representing his work, up to November 1st, of 
$3,298.50. Mr. Stockwell’s expenses during the same period were, for 
traveling, $1,574.12, and for salary, $1,600.00, or a total of $3,174.12, indi- 
cating that the profits from his work to the date mentioned are $124.8 
In this estimate, I have not taken into consideration the extra printing, 
postage expenses incident to Mr. Stockwell’s work, feeling that they at 
proper charges against the general membership work of the Association. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Wu. A. PRENDERGAST. 

Dated November 21, 1903. 





REPORT AS TO MEMBERSHIP. 


To tHE Boarp oF DirEcTOoRS: 

GENTLEMEN :— 

Our membership was, on November 18th, 1903, Organized, 4,024; 
individual, 604; total, 4,628. 

This is a very satisfactory showing, for the reason that, at the corre- 
sponding periods of previous years, our membership has shown a falling 
off from the number reported to the previous conventions. 

The Membership Committee as constituted has. advised me, through 
its chairman, Mr. Present, that it has no recommendations to make at this 
time, and, in view of the fact that the membership work of the Association 
is toa great extent in the hands of the central office, the function of the 
Membership Committee is to consider special questions which may arise 
in reference to efforts made to increase the membership. 

The yellow slip to be attached to responses to enquiries, and used by 
our members, has produced very satisfactory results. We have secured 
ten new members of the National Association through this means, but 
know from the reports which have reached us that quite a number of mem- 
bers have been secured for the different local associations. The method 
employed is, when a yellow slip is received at our office with an enquiry for 
the information referred to in it, to send the information promptly, and, 
if the house enquiring resides in a city where we have a local association, 
toimmediately send the original letter to the local secretary, and also advise 
the enquiring firm that the local secretary will call upon it. 

Mr. Stockwell has started on his Southern trip, and the plans he has 
to follow will require several months for their execution. It is designed to 
have him cover the southern cities very thoroughly, as that is a section 
of the country where our association has always been noticeably weak. 
No definite plans have been made up to the present writing in regard to Mr. 
Stockwell’s further work after finishing in the Southern States, and it 
would be advisable that this question be considered at your meeting to-day. 

Dated November 21st, 1903. 


QuEstion As TO NATIONAL AssOcIATION ADOPTING ForMs FoR THE USE 
OF MEMBERS IN COLLECTING ACCOUNTS. 


In considering means for increasing our membership it was suggested 
that the National Association adopt a set of collection blanl:s to be dis- 
tributed or sold to the membership, the purpose of these blanks being to 
accomplish the collection of accounts, their general form to be in harmony 
with blanks used by some of our local associations, viz., San Francisco, 
Denver, St. Paul, Minneapolis and Lynchburg. After an extended debate 
as to the merits of the proposition it was decided that the entire question 
be referred to a committee, to consist of the President, Secretary-Treasurer 
and the Committee on Credit Department Methods of the National Asso- 
Gation, with instructions to report upon the matter to the annual conven- 
tion to be held in New York in 1904. 


Business LITERATURE MATTERS. 


The Committee on Business Literature, consisting of Messrs. E. L. 
Ide, Chairman, Farrand, Williams & Clark; Walter G. Seely, Jr., Secre- 
tary, Detroit Stove Works ; Edward Bland, Ireland & Matthews Mfg. Co.; 

. A. Simon, Acme White Lead & Color Works; J. Augustine Smith; 
American Credit Indemnity Co., all of Detroit, submitted a report of which 
the following is the substance: 





That the National Office be authorized to publish in pamphlet form 
for distribution among retail merchants, the address upon “Failures a 
Their Causes,” delivered by Mr. F. W. Yale, of St. Josepl., Mo., at the 
St. Louis Convention. 

Also that the following be published, or republished, by the Associa. 
tion : 

“The Merchant’s Bank Profits,” by Fred’k R. Boocock, of the New 
Netherlands Publishing Company, of New York. 

A pamphlet on “Fire Insurance an Essential to Credit,” to contain six 
brief articles. 

Pamphlet, “Credit Association Utilities,” by John Field, President 
Young, Smyth, Field Company, Philadelphia. 

The Committee on Business Literature also recommended the fol- 
lowing : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this Committee that aii articles for 
the retail trade and the soliciting of new members for the Association be 
printed in pamphlet form, but that articles intended exclusively for credit 
men be published in the BULLETIN. 

The foregoing report was adopted by the Board of Directors, and 
the National Office instructed to carry out the directions of the Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON MERCANTILE AGENCY SERVICE. 


The foregoing Committee submitted the following report: 

An adjourned meeting of the National Committee on the Improve 
ment of Mercantile Agency Service was held November 16, 1903, at which 
time the resolution adopted by the National Association in reference to the 
Rural Free Delivery System was carefully considered. 

It was our desire, if possible, to find a way to meet the wishes of the 
National Association, but we regret to say we were not able to agree upon 
any radical course of action. You will remember that Mr. Rapp was 
Chairman of this Committee last year, and during his Chairmanship made 
an earnest effort to make some improvements in this line, taking the matter 
up personally with the various mercantile agencies, but the consensus of 
opinion seemed to be that nothing could be done except what one or two 
agencies are doing now in indicating under a local heading the fact that 
that point is covered by the Rural Free Delivery System, 

It seems impossible to go beyond this without practicaliy asking the 
agencies to do double work, and it hardly seems reasonable to ask them to 
issue a shipping guide as well as an index to the post offices in the coum 
try. We understand the Post Office either issues or authorizes a monthly 
publication which gives correct postal news up to date, and if this is used 
in connection with an agency book full information can be probably ob 
tained, provided of course that the rural free delivery customer retains on 
his letter-head the name of his old post office. 

Of course, it is out of the power of either your committee or the 
agencies to compel a country tradesman to chahge the lettcr-heading of 
his letter-paper. 

It was suggested, and this seemed to us the only practical course, that 
we should address a letter to the various agencies, requesting them to 
formulate some plan by which they would have in their office ready infor- 
mation in reference to the rural free delivery system, so that any client of 
the agencies could obtain this information upon request. No doubt, the 
agencies already have some such plan, but your committee hardly ses 
how more can be done. 

We shall now ask you to lay this letter before the National Board 
at their meeting this month, so as to know what further recommendations, 
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ifapy, they have to offer, and your committee will defer action in this mat- 
fruntil after the meeting of the National Board. 
Respectfully yours, 
James H. Rirrer Chairman; 
CuHar Es G. Rapp, 
Joseru S. Porrer 
H. S. VALENTINE, 
Simon KirRSCHBAUM, 
Committee. 


New 
N six 


The report submitted by the Committee on Improvement of Mercan- 
tile Agency Service was approved by the Board, and the committee author- 
ized to proceed with the matter accordingly. 

Mr. Meek, of New York, stated that he had been requested to submit 
to the Board of Directors the advisability of the National Association of 


m be # Credit Men investigating the workings of the many small credit bureaus 
redit § which are being operated by the different trades, with the object of having 

the National Association determine as to the practicability and wisdom of 
and § establishing a central clearing house for such trade bureaus, and in this 


way centralizing the influence of the reporting facilities of al! the trades for 
the general benefit of the mercantile interests of the country. It was felt 
that this subject was one of extreme importance, and muck discussion 
ensued thereon. It was finally decided to refer the matter to the Commit- 
tee on Improvement of Mercantile Agency Service, with instructions to 
teport at the annual convention. 


SHOULD THE MONTHLY BULLETIN BE ENLARGED AND UPENED TO 
ADVERTISING MATTER? 


The foregoing proposition was first mooted at the St. Louis Conven- 
tion, and in the interim the Secretary-Treasurer had acquired considerable 
data on the question of the advisability of enlarging the BULLETIN, as 
shown in his report. The Board decided that this matter should be re- 
ferred to the President and Secretary-Treasurer, with power to act. 

















- that REVISION OF CONSTITUTION AND By-Laws. 

The Secretary-Treasurer suggested to the Board the propriety of a 
g the B revision of the Constitution and By-Laws, with a view to n:aking its pro- 
“mt § visions applicable to present conditions existing in the Asscciation. ‘The 
coun § suggestion was approved by the Board, and the President authorized to 
nthly appoint a Committee of Five on Revision, of which the F'resident and 
used J Sccretary-Treasurer shall be members, this Committee to report at the 
y © F annual convention. 
ns on 

LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE MATTERS. — 

r the Mr. Frederick W. Standart, Chairman of the Legislative Committee, 
ng of reported on behalf of his Committee, in part, as follows: 

The question of laws for the regulation of sales of stocks of goods in s 
y that bulk continues to be an absorbing subject of interest, and, since our last 
m to Convention, two States, namely, Georgia and Connecticut, have adopted 
ne such measures. In accordance with the instructions of the convention a 
ent the pamphlet upon the bulk law subject has been prepared, and sample copies 
t, sent to the local associations, we agreeing to furnish it to them, with the 
| $6 F imprint of the name of the local association upon the cover, at 5 cents per 
Board Copy in lots of fifty or more. An effort was made at the recent session of 
oak Alabama Legislature to secure a bulk law, but I regret to report, was 


tnsuccessful. 


We will correspond with the members of our Legislative Committe 
and the local association in States where these laws do not exist, in seasgn 
for their submitting to the legislatures our general law upon ‘his question, 
and seek by every reasonable means to secure the enactment of thege 
statutes. : 

It will be of interest to you to learn that two bills have been introduced 
in Congress—one in the Senate, by Senator Dolliver, and arother in the 
House, by Congressman Sims—involving the repeal of he Bankry 
Act. It would not appear thai any special attention need be paid to these 
particular measures, but at the same time, it should be the duty of ou 
Association to be in position to know what is going on in Washington on 
this subject and other matters of interest. I believe that ar arrangemem 
can be made with a gentleman who represented us in the bankruptcy mat- 
ter last winter to simply keep watch of the subject. At the present time, | 
have no definite knowledge as to the exact amount of out!ay this would 
require, but believe that, by co-operating with the National Association of 
Referees in Bankruptcy, and, possibly, the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, we could make an arrangement the burden of which would be very 
trifling as far as the three associations are concerned. Your recommenda- 
tions in respect to this matter would be in order. 

As you are aware, our St. Louis Convention passed a series of resolu- 
tions on the question of uniform exemptions. This is a most important 
and interesting subject, and one which our Association should certainly 
undertake, and, we believe, can undertake with profit and honor to itself. 
A proper treatment of the subject, however, will undoubtedly require legal 
advice and possibly legal assistance, and it would be well if this phase of 
the question were considered by you, so that the central office and the Leg- 
islative Committee would understand exactly how to proceed and would be 
able to do so in harmony with your views. In order to start the necessary 
agitation Secretary-Treasurer Wm. A. Prendergast will deliver an address 


before the Chicago and Milwaukee Associations, and whick may serve as 
the basis for the beginning of our work in reference to uniform exemp- 
tions. 

The Legislative Committee was instructed to proceed upon its own 
judgment in treating the matters referred to in its report. 


Local PROSECUTION BUREAUS TO BE ORGANIZED AND TAKE PLACE OF 
SINGLE BurREAU. 


The matter of the further conduct of the Investigation and Prosecution 
Bureau when considered by the Convention held at St. Louis last June was 
referred by it to the Board of Directors with power to act. In order that 
the question might be thoroughly examined into, and an intelligent report 
placed before the Board a Sub-Committee of Three, consisting of Messrs. 
Chas. E. Meek, F. H. McAdow and W. A. Given was appointed. This Sub 
Committee called upon the National Office for a detailed report of the opera 
tions of the Bureau, and received in response to this request an exhaustive 
statement containing a complete report of all the cases reported to the 
Bureau, and the action taken upon them since July 1st, 1902; a statement 
of all the moneys collected for the purposes of the Bureau, moneys earned 
at interest, and the amounts expended in each case, and for other general 
purposes ; also a statement of the views of the Secretary-Treasurer as 
the results of the operations of the Bureau. 

The financial report above referred to shows that the total amount 
collected for the uses of the Bureau was $10,434.91. Of this $2,450 had 
been paid to the General Counsel of the Bureau, covering sixteen months 
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} services ; $3,234.98 had been expended on different cases, leaving a balance 


on hand November Ist, 1903, of $4,749.93. It was also shown that the 
Association was committed to further expenditures of approximately 
$2,000 on cases in hand. The financial report submitted to-the Sub-Com- 
mittee showed the amount expended upon each case in detail. 

The Sub-Committee reported to the Board of Directors that it had 
analyzed the 70 cases mentioned in the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, 
with the following result: 

20 cases, no fraud discovered. 

15 cases probably frauduient, but further developments or informa- 
tion awaited. 

5 cases fraudulent, but settlements effected with creditors. 

5 cases fraudulent, but not provable. 

5 cases bankruptcy matters, but evidences of fraud not definitely 
established. 

5 cases fraudulent, but complainants not members. 

I case prosecution entered into by creditors, but afterward with- 
drawn. 

2 cases fraudulent, debtors indicted, but acquitted on trials. Both 
bankruptcy cases, and bankrupts denied discharges after acquittals. 

3 cases fraudulent. Cases pending. 

5 cases fraudulent ; debtors disappeared ; no means of locating. 

1 case fraudulent. Too late to prevent discharge. Not possible to 
secure indictment. 

1 case fraud practiced by insurance company, but ‘nexpedient to 
prosecute. 7 

2 cases fraudulent. Indictments pending. 

24 cases of the 70 reported to the Bureau were dismissed. by the 
National Secretary as containing no bases for action, and without reference 
to General Counsel. 

The Committee then recommended that the Trust Fund be increased 
to $25,000, also that if at any time the fund was impaired to the extent of 
two-fifths of its gross amount steps be then taken to replenish the fund. 
Also that all cases be reported by members to their own local Associations, 
or if the member be an individual member, to the nearest local Association. 
The local Associations to engage local counsel, pass upon the cases, and if 
in their judgment the evidence submitted will warrant action the complaint 
and the evidence developed be forwarded to the Association in the terri- 
tory in which the fraud was committed, the Association then receiving it 
tomake a thorough examination and invesiigation, and submit it to local 
counsel, and if such examination confirms the judgment of the forwarding 
Association the case to be then reported to the National Office, with an esti- 
mate of the probable expense of prosecution, the National Office to then 
proceed with the case under the rules of the Bureau. The Sub-Committee 
also recommended that in the appointment of the Committee on Investiga- 
tion and Prosecution the Presidents of the local Associations be made mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

The Board, after receiving the report of the Sub-Committee, entered 
upon a general discussion of the subject, which lasted over {we hours, and 
at the close of the debate the following resolutions were adopted: 

_ Resolved, that inasmuch as the work of the Investigaticn and Prose- 
cution Bureau has passed the experimental stage, it is the sense of the 
Board of Directors that the further development of the work can be more 
effectively accomplished by the inauguration of a local bureau with a guar- 
anteed fund of not less than $5,000, to be created, maintained and operated 
by each local Association ; and the officers of the Association and the pres- 
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ent Bureau are instructed tu unmediately take the necessary steps to cany 
out the purposes of this resolution. 


Resolved, that no further cases be taken by the present Bureau ungij 
further notice. 


The vote on both resolutions was unanimous. 


ANNUAL CONVENTION, JUNE I5TH, 16TH, AND 17TH, 1904. 


It was decided to hold the next Annual Convention on Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday, June 15th, 16th and 17th, 1904, the place to be 
New York, as decided by the St. Louis Convention. 


RESOLUTIONS IN Honor oF THE Late CHARLES L. LEWANDO, oF Boston, 
Mass. 


The Board of Directors by a rising vote unanimously adopted the 
following resolutions : 

Whereas, the Board of Directors of the National Associaton of Credit 
Men, in annual meeting assembled, at Chicago, November 23d, 1903, have 
learned with sentiments of profound sorrow of the untimely death of 
Charles L. Lewando, of Boston, Mass., an honored member of the Asso 
ciation ; and 

Whereas, Mr. Lewando had been an earnest and faithful supporter 
of the principles of the Association ; therefore, be it 

Resolved, that in the severance of the mortal ties which held him to 
us we appreciate the loss which the cause of upright and progressive busi- 
ness methods has sustained, and desire to express the sense of the personal 
deprivation we entertain; and be it further 

Resolved, that these resolutions be spread upon the minutes of this 
meeting, and a copy thereof be transmitted to the family of the deceased, 
with the expression of our deepest sympathy in their afflicticn. 


The last action taken by the Board was the passage of a resolution of 
sympathy with Vice-President Richard Hanlon, who was detained at his 
home in St. Louis in consequence of stidden illness. 


Local Association for Utica, N. Y. 


On Thursday, November t1oth, Secretary-Treasurer Prendergast 
visited Utica, N. Y., and there conferred with several prominent firms 
in regard to the possibilities of organizing a local Association of Credit 
Men. Among those present were representatives of Messrs. John C. 
Hieber & Co., Roberts Hardware Co., Bowne-Gaus Shoe Co., Foster Bros. 
Mfg. Co., Field & Start. 

The work of the Credit Men’s Association was explained to those 
in attendance, and it was the general consensus of opinion that am 
association could be organized. Mr. Prendergast was requested to spend 
several days in Utica, with a view to interesting the wholesalers, jobbers 
and manufacturers of that city, and this invitation will be accepted by the 
National organization at an early date. 


“The Credit Standing of Credit Men.” 
A. H. FOOTE, SECRETARY ST. LOUIS CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION. 


The saying that “a prophet is not without honor save in his owi 
country” might be made to read “a credit man is not without credit save 
among those of his own profession, if, what retailers have often stated 
be true, i. ¢., that it is astonishing how many credit men are slow in payilg 
their personal bills. 
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This quite shocked me when 1 first heard it, notwithstanding I was 
myself a subject for a rating of “inclined to be slow”. 1 still have one 
creditor—my dear family physician, who, were he to hear me to-night, 
might ask, sotto voce, why I expressed myself in the past tense. When 
me does wrong there is comfort in finding an excuse, and so perhaps the 
Bthics of the medical fraternity are partly to blame for my not being 
wholly reformed. 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that constant contact with credit men 
and credit problems has stirred my pride and my rating has improved.. 

Are credit men inclined to be slow? By “slow” I mean chronic 
cases. Somehow I cannot think there is any ground for the belief that a 
greater proportion of them are, than those engaged in other pursuits. 

Is this another illustration of ministers’ sons—and of shoemakers’ 
children? Possibly! but I am more ready to believe that it is purely an 
exaggerated idea of a few merchants here and the1e misled because of the 
emphasis which is given to the thought. Very naturally a retailer would 
expect a model example from a credit man, and a slow case would make 
astrong impression on him—two would look like a crowd, and a third 
would remind him of what happened here.in October, 1871. 

There may be a grain of truth in the charge, but the situation is, to 
me, one of incongruity—the conscientious man, realizing that he is com- 
pelled sometimes to throw stones, would, if inclined to tardy settlements, 
screen his own glass house. 

Are credit men slow pay? If so, what is the reason? 

It is quite generally recognized that people following a given profes- 
sion Or vocation, as, for instance, music teachers, clerks in railroad 
offices, lawyers and percentage solicitors, are not, as a whole, AA1, and 
are investigated with extreme care by retailers before allowing credit, but 
for these a reason is found—not an altogether justifiable excuse, by any 
means, but nevertheless an explanation. 

Professional people, as a class, like to live well, feel the necessity 
of presenting a good appearance and are proverbially poor collectors— 
hence apt to be “hard up.” 

Railroad clerks are underpaid, are closely confined and worked hard 
in poorly ventilated offices—things tending. to unhealthy minds and bodies 
and consequently lowering a man’s sense of justice and reducing his 
interest in what affects his own welfare. - The mass of railroad clerks, 
too, are improvident, inclined to be sporty—consequently use “meney 
lenders” freely, and seldom a dollar ahead. 

Solicitors for life insurance and others on a percentage basis have 
an irregular income—lifted above the level by the success of to-day, they 
take less heed of the morrow—and frequently are not in position to 
liquidate. ‘The retailer has his eye on fluctuating income earners, well 
aware of the frailties of man. 

But these reasons do not fit the credit man, except that he is closely 
confined and worked hard. 

This does not, in my estimation, affect him as it does the clerk in 
crowded offices, where a man’s individuality is lost. The great responsi- 
bility attached to the specialty work of a credit man creates an interest in 
his employer’s welfare and a pride in his own. 

Instead of brooding over his condition as analogous to that of a 
Poorly oiled cog in a big machine, he feels that he has a chance to grow— 
that he is somebedy and that results depend on hiro. 

A common remark, of prominent attorneys and merchants addressing 
an assemblage of credit men, is that they are an unusually bright and 
mtelligent set. This apparently would preclude the idea that their minds 
and bodies are not healthful. 
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As a class they are, I believe, paid fairly good salaries—the question 
of being poor collectors may not be applied to them—they do not runt 
money lenders (unless on behalf of a heavy debtor of one’s firm from 
whom he is seeking a settlement). 

Can it be then that the credit man lives too well, or is his sense of 
justice to others dulled by the constant contact with other glass houses, for. 
getful that his own is of “Tiffany ware”? 

One retailer said to me, “I cannot account for it, except it be through 
contact and absorption.” 

Now, being skeptical, I was led to look into the matter a little, and 
the investigation does not satisfy me that credit men are slow—on the 
contrary I claim they are prompt. 

The retailers who believe them slow customers do not question their 
being desirable, and they admit they are good risks. 

In order to disprove the charge against the credit man, I shall give 
a few figures and make some comparisons. An investigation of the 
conditions in four cities gives me the following results as the experience 
of various dealers: 


Denver, 18 cases specified: 15 prompt. 
2 fair. 
a reported prompt by 4 houses. 
( wi gow” 4 " 
Pittsburg, 26 cases: 23 prompt. 
2 fair. 
1 slow. 
Cleveland, 43 cases: 35 prompt. 
5 fair. 
3 slow. 
Chicago, 54 cases: 41 prompt. 
11 fair to prompt. 
2 slow. 


Using rough figures, the percentages are as follows: 


PROMPT. Fa. SLow. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 


6 3 
8 4 
12 7 
20 4 

In looking up the Chicago records [| tried to locate many more than 
34 cases, but the rating book consulted did not contain the names of 
many Chicago credit men, hence I draw the inference that they are 
cash buyers. 

(Perhaps this explains why interest rates have increased in St. Louis 
since the 10th of June—we understand some high-grade loans have been 
made in Chicago.) 

A peculiar feature of the Cleveland figures is in the fact that all of 
the slow cases were men engaged in one particular line of business—@ 
line generally considered to yield big profits—three out of five in that 
line: were slow. 

In St. Louis my research took a little different form, although the 
percentage of slow cases is small as in the other cities. 

Out of a list of four hundred credit men, I found the names of but 
three who had claims against them in an agencv’s hands. 

An inspection of the books of dealers in various lines revealed an eX 
ceedingly small number of slow accounts with credit men. 
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In a compagison of slow cases among various professions, we find the 


Physicians, 23 pex cent. 

Attorneys, 36 per cent. 

Other professions, as agchitects, dentists, ministers, civil engineers, 
31 per cent. 

Credit men, 5 per cent. 

When my subject was selected it was partly with the idea that my 
associates in credit work needed a champion, and I thought there was 
material for an interesting argument, but it proves that they pay so well 
that there is nothing to “scrap” about—the figures would indicate that 
they need no defense—the ethical side of the question is left, and it may 
be well, therefore, to impress upon every credit man who may chance 
to hear or read these lines the importance of a Goop example. All mer- 
chants feel the necessity of excluding from the benefits of the credit 
system those who are unworthy, and equally important it is that “the 
conveniences and privileges of a true credit system should be extended 
as freely and confidently as possible to all who are entitled to them.” 

The credit man is he whose duty it is to discriminate with keen fore- 
sight and see that the losses are minimized in either direction—from bad 
accounts or from loss of customers. 

As a speaker at a credit men’s meeting in New York said, “You are 
engaged, I believe, in the laudable work of trying to make men honest 
in business, and you should succeed.” 

“It is a part of your business, I understand, to talk about other 
people’s affairs.” Other people must, therefore, be accorded the privilege 
of talking about us—hence a protected stronghold is desirabie. 

Now, it may be difficult to say why the few slow ones in our ranks 
are slow, but I am inclined to believe it is partly because they are home 
builders, or buying an interest in their firm’s business—paying gradually. 
It may be due here and there to carelessness, but as a rule credit men 
keep their business engagements. 

Perhaps I am unreasonable in expecting less than 5 per cent. to be 
slow, for credit men are but human after all. 

The commercial integrity of the German is proverbial. We are 
striving to make others come up to that standard. Let us strive for such 
arecord for promptness among ourselves, that every retailer in the land 
may say of credit men, “They beat the Dutch.” 


The One Thousand-Ton Barge Canal. 


SPEECH BY MR. G. WALDO SMITH, BEFORF THE NEW YORK CREDIT MEN’S 
ASSOCIATION, OCTOBER 22, 1993. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 


When | last appeared in this presence I talked to you a little while 

m the reminiscences of my experience in New York City as a merchant 
for almost fifty years. Since that time I have had an experience as an 
idler, as an idle man, a man out of business, a man who did not have 
to earn his living from day to day by the toil of his hands, and I want 
fo tell you just for a moment somewhat of my experience in this character. 
I want to say, in the first place, I have never had an idle minute, have 
always been busy. I have never had an hour that has hung heavily upon 
my hands, and of the life of idleness I have lived, every hour of it has 
N a continual joy and occasion for thanksgiving. I am engaged in a 
geod many kinds of work, religious, benevolent and commercial. I will 
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say I am something like a man I heard of in Washington some timé agg 
They said he was the busiest man in Washington, never had an ide 
moment, busy all the hours of the day. He had the seven years’ itch and 
a Waterbury watch (laughter). When he wasn’t scratching he was 
winding his watch. He was always busy, and [ am much the same way. 

Now to be serious, very serious, just for a fcw moments. I will not 
occupy much of your time, as more eloquent and able speakers are to 
follow. David said, “The earth is the Lord’s and the fulness thereof, 
the world and they that dwell therein.” By the earth he meant this earth 
we live upon, and by the world he meant the great universe and stamy 
firmament on high, and by “they that dwell therein” he meant us, the 
children of the great Heavenly Father. Away down in the long distance, 
in the millions of years that have passed, no doubt He that created the 
earth foresaw present conditions, realized that men would want food, 
would want butter and milk and roast beef and leather for shoes, and He 
prepared the cow and put her upon the earth to bring forth all these 
things for men. I might go on in this line and enumerate many more 
things, but it will be unnecessary. You will readily see the point at issue, 
He also looked away down the long vista of time and saw this marvelous 
country of ours, saw this great land full of populous cities and beautiful 
places full of homes and people crowding to the marts of commerce and 
business, and saw the great Appalachian range of mountains, the great 
range reaching from Maine away down to Georgia, saw it and knew all 
about it, and saw the vast plains beyond the Mississippi Valley, the Far 
Northwest and great unsalted seas, saw it all: saw the vast amount of 
coal, iron, grain and lumber that would be produced in that great country 
beyond the mountains and knew it would be wanted here at the Atlantic 
Coast. There is no more doubt in my mind of this than of my existence. 
This was seen by the great Creator of the universe, and He made an 
opening in the Highlands of the Hudson where all the produce of the 
West could be carried from the inland seas to tide-water in a boat. That 
was all designed, and I believe it was just as much known that DeWitt 
Clinton would build a canal as we know of our existence to-day. Mr. 
Clinton was wise enough to see the benefits to be derived from a canal, 
and in 1825 the Erie Canal was completed and opened; that was the 
greatest day that ever dawned upon the history of the State of New York, 
and no day of equal importance will dawn upon our State until the 
Thousand-Ton Barge Canal is fully completed. 

The opening of the canal in 1825 was such an important event that 
guns were stationed within hearing of each other all the way from 
Buffalo to Albany and down the river to New York, and when the water 
was let into the canal the first gun was fired, and within one hour (not 
having telephones or telegraphs) the people in New York knew that the 
Erie Canal was an accomplished fact. 

In the beginning Havana was the premier city of the Westem 
Hemisphere, then Newport became: foremost, then Philadelphia, then 
three or four years after the opening of the Canal New York took the 
place of the Metropolitan City of the United States of America and holds 
it to this day, solely as the result of the facilities afforded us by cheap 
transportation on the Erie Canal. Mr. Carnegie, whose word is generally 
received with a great deal of confidence, says that if we do not build the 
Thousand-Ton Barge Canal the day will come when we will cease to be 
the Empire State. It is a pretty well established fact that, unless the Ene 
Canal had been built, Pennsylvania to this dav would have been the 
Empire State. Of this, I think, there can be no doubt. 

When the Erie Canal was built we had about one-eighth of the 
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lation and probably one-fiftieth of the wealth that we have to-day, and 
Be at the result of the expenditure. Words cannot begin to tell of the 
benefit this Canal has been to almost all civilized countries in Europe and 
America. It has been marvelous, and yet there has been one result that 
pethaps few people know. The income of the Erie Canal until 1882, 
when the tolls were removed, was about $360,000,000.00, which was more 
than the entire cost of the Canal, by a little over $42,000,000.00. So there 
is $42,000,000.00 standing to the credit of the Canal which New York 
has had in its coffers since 1882, and if that sum had been put at interest 
it would pretty nearly build the Thousand-Ton Barge Canal. In addition 
to that, New York State owns a strip of land reaching from Lake Erie 
to the Hudson River 104 feet wide beside a vast area of canal basins in 
Buffalo, Rochester and the interior cities. How much that is worth I do 
not know as no human being could begin to estimate it; certainly a 
vast sum. . . 

Forty years ago a canal-boat load was 240 tons, a train-load 200 tons 
To-day, a canal-boat load, if you can find a good boat, is 240 tons. A 
train load is said to be 2,700 tons, but I have heard of train loads a great 
deal larger than that. I heard of a train on the New York Central Rail- 
road that had 99 cars of 40 tons each. You can easily estimate how many 
tons there were in that train ‘The Canal has been left neglected and 
remains the same to-day as 40 years ago. The New York Central Railroad 
borrowed vast sums of money at 7 per cent. interest. I was reading 
the other day the annual report of this railroad and found it has paid off 
this year the last of the 7 per cent. money. There has been enormous 
improvement, marvelous improvement in the carrying capacity of trains, 
almost beyond belief. * * * And they talk about $101,000,000 as a 
great sum. . Mayor Low said only a few days ago, that the railroads in 
New York City were spending $70,000,000 for terminal facilities. Only 
think of it. New York spending I don’t know how much, thirty or forty 
million dollars in underground railroads and nobody says a single word 
and when they talk of spending one hundred and one million dollars for 
this great Canal, connecting the lakes with the Western ocean, people say, 
“It is going to cost me five cents and I won’t vote for it.” Did you ever 
hear such folly? This is a thing to which there are no two sides. 

| have attended every State Commerce Convention held in the State. 
They were always attended by delegated bodieS’. Every commercial body 
inthe State was invited to send delegates and we always had representa- 
tives from twenty-five to thirty organizations. In all these conventions 
there was perfect harmony on this question except for one man. The 
only man ; ever heard say a single word against the Canal was John I. 
Platt, of Poughkeepsie, who always made a long speech and put in a 
minority report. We listened to all he had to sav and gave him all the 
time he wanted, but he never succeeded in getting any one to second his 
feport an«| he always presented it as from a minority of one. 

Both political parties commend it. The Democratic platform stands 
for this thousand-ton barge canal. The Republican platform also stands 
for it. The Chamber of Commerce, Board of Trade and Transportation, 
the Merchants’ Association, the Manufacturers’ Association are for it to 
aman. The labor element is for it toa man. They have good reason to 
favor it. It will mean that seventy-five million dollars at least, of the one- 
hindred and one million dollars, will be spent for labor on this Canal. 

Te is no opposition to it except from an interested standpoint. The 
failroads are opposed to it, but unwisely. I say here, that if railroads 
ae opposed to it, I ought to be, because I am living almost entirely from 
# income derived from dividends of railroads; but I believe that public 
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good always should come first with every citizen. Governor Odell ig i 
the Canal. Bird S. Coler, who came so near being elected Governor, Was 
an enthusiast in favor of the Canal and is to-day. In a recent interyiey 
he expressed the earnest hope that the Canal would be carried th 
Mr. Roosevelt, when Governor, was an enthusiast in favor of the Canal 
as was also Governor Morton. When I first talked with Mr. Meek about 
it, he said, “We will get somebody from up-State to take the other side” 
I said, “From the standpoint of commercial men, from the standpoint of the 
two political parties and from the standpoint of every thoughtful citizen 
there is no other side.” 

I have taken more of your time that I ought and will thus abruptly 
close my remarks. I thank you for your kind attention. 


Conservatism, the Ounce of Prevention. 


FRANK W. YALE, PRESIDENT ST. JOSEPH CREDIT MEN’S ASSOCIATION, 


At this time, when a feeling of unrest pervades the financial world, 
when large institutions fail, when close investigation discloses many de 
falcations, when insignificant rumors cause runs on banking houses of 
heretofore unquestioned solidity, and when, for our present financial dis- 
orders there is prescribed the panacea “Retrenchment” as the pound of 
cure, it might be well to inquire into the nature of the malady and to de 
vote a few minutes to the consideration of “Conservatism” as the ounce 
of prevention. 

There are certain fixed laws of nature and life that cannot be broken 
without damage or disease ensuing; and in financial matters the laws are 
equally well fixed and the penalty for their violation as certain and as 
great. A remedy presupposes a disease, and the fact that financiers, bank- 
ers, trade papers and other publications strongly recommend retrenchment 
at the present time, is a presumption that certain laws of business have 
been transgressed, with the result that financial equilibrium has been 
disturbed. 

Following a few years of general depression, when the lives of the 
people were confined within narrow lines, and economy, caution and hes- 
tancy characterized all transactions, there came years of plenty. Bountt- 
ful harvests, a settled currency, active mills and furnaces, and labor fully 
employed brought money to the coffers of both great and small. All lines 
of business were highly active. The tendency to enlarge upon each indt- 
vidual enterprise grew to almost a mania. Stocks of merchandise were 
increased, factories were crowded to their utmost capacity, credit ex 
panded and undertakings of stupendous magnitude were freely entered 
upon. The commerce of the country reached the very crest of the wave 
and the peopie were blessed with unprecedented prosperity. 

A writer of note has said that “At particular times a great mamy 
stupid people have a great deal of stupid money.” Or, in other words, 
in times of great prosperity there is much money seeking investment @ 
the hands of persons whose pursuits in life have not qualified them 
intelligently handle it. Such a condition offers the opportunity for pt 
jectors or promoters to devise ways and means to divorce the “stupid 
people” from their “stupid money,” by preparing investments for them. 
No scheme seems too irrational, no prospectus too visionary, to find adv 
cates and victims in abundance, provided its promotor adds sufficient bril- 
liancy to the coloring and obtains the use of prominent names as assoer 
ates. Heretofore, when prosperity was at its flood tide, new industies, 
new discoveries, new fields of operation and new experiments formed the 
bases of new enterprises; some of them, through their effect on 
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finances of different countries, and others by their very absurdity are 
familiar matters of history. At this later period, however, the increasing 
tendency to combine kindred interests ‘offered an especially attractive 
field for the ingenuity of the promoter which found expression in the 
organization and excessive capitalization and stock issue of vast .enter- 
prises, familiarly known as “trust corporations.”” As one success begets 
another, so the successful floating of one gigantic company encouraged 
the launching of others in continuous succession, each surpassing its pre- 
decessor in boldness of design and audacity of execution, culminating in 
an extravagance of capitalization and of undertaking that bewildered 
while it fascinated, but gave rise to grave thoughts in sober minds. 

In the scheme of capitalization, a value was placed on past success, 
present prosperity and future possibilities. We are told that preferred 
stock represented the maximum earning power of the constituent plants, 
at the time of greatest prosperity; the common stock, the expected in- 
creased earning power in consequence of the consolidation, and the bonds 
which were seldom offered for sale, the actual cash value of the assets. 
Where the few lead the many follow, and as these institutions were 
licensed by the State and bore the tacit endorsement of men of known 
sagacity and foresight, the public greedily took what stocks were offered 
at the prices manipulated by their promoters. There was a demand for 
stocks, and stocks were manufactured to meet the demand, and the “stupid 
people” and their “stupid money” were divorced. 

Now, gentlemen, there can be no expansion without ultimate con- 
traction ; inflation is but the forerunner of collapse, and for every flood tide 
there is an ebb. This echoes a fundamental principle of financial econo- 
mics that is fully confirmed by the history of past financial crises, and 
applies with equal force to the business of an individual and to the com:- 
merce of a nation. ‘The prosperity we then enjoyed did not call for ex- 
pansion, and the creation of inflated values, even if not conceived in dis- 
honesty, was the height of reckless folly, and an invitation for the collapse 
which followed. 

Capital is elastic, but sensitive. It will stand stretching to a certain 
point, but when the tension is too great a break occurs and it quickly returns 
to its inactive state. The passing or reduction of dividends, the liquida- 
tion of certain large corporations and the expose of the fraudulent con- 
ception and manipulation ‘of certain others, frightened the capital invested 
in industrial securities and the markets were flooded with shares of stock 
until the shrinkage in values was over three billions of dollars. 

This over-capitalization and over-trading is the malady for which 
.the nostrum “retrenchment” is advised. Fortunately the disease has 
been so well diagnosed and controlled that the fever is confined to the 
place of original infection ; for while the value of securities or stocks has 
suffered exceedingly, the general business of the country has kept pace 
with the abundant harvests of the great, West, and has experienced no 
stock. 

Gentlemen, there rests somewhere a responsibiblity for a state of 
affairs that makes it possible for a few men to so conduct their operations 
as to unsettle, or at least threaten, the financial stability of this country. 

The organizer or promoter usually acts within the pale of statutory 
law, taking however, full advantage of its weakness, accepting its bene- 
fits and dodging its penalties. He starts the machinery of his scheme, 
arouses the interest of others and relieves himself from all concern and 
liability by closing out his holdings. Where legal restrainst i. absent, we 
cannot hope for moral restraint. Nor can the blame be laid on the victims 
of such schemes. They bear the sanction of the State, the apparent com- 
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mendation of successful men, and the stock is listed on reputable 
changes. Theirs is but a pardonable yielding to avarice, but no crying si, 
it is a well-known legal doctrine that the law forms a part of every 
contract. Law represents the State. Therefore, there being three prim 
cipal parties to every trust-corporation, the organizer, the investor and the 
State, the two former acting within legal restrictions, it must follow that 
the responsibility rests with the State. The State is the protector of if 
citizens and its laws are presumed to be enacted partly for the purpose of 
preventing imposition, extortion and fraud. To certain of its creatures, 
Banks, Transportation Companies, Insurance Companies and other of 
ganizations that serve the people in a quasi public capacity, the State says, 
“Thus far shalt thou go, but no farther,” and enforces the law thr 
its Commissions and Boards created for that purpose. The Industrial 
Corporation is none the less the creature of the State, but without its 
creator’s guidance or control. Generally it is launched forth with little or 
no examination, perhaps a monster born or soon grown to monstrosity, 
without hindrance or check, to prey upon the public. Its investors are at 
best simply creditors, as are all who part with money to be employed by 
others and depending upon their good faith and management for its ult- 
mate return ; but creditors, if you please, without a creditors’s rights, pro 
tection or relief. In relation to Banking, Transportation and Insurance 
Companies the laws are clear and stringent, in recognition of the weakness 
of an individual contending with them in his own behalf, and of the 
rapacity of powerful organizations when unrestricted in their operations. 
Is there any good reason why every corporation, whose stock is offered in 
the open market, should not be placed under as strict surveillance atu 
censorship as these, or why the paternalism that is rightfully employed ia 
the one direction should not be extended to also embrace those who suffer 
directly from the machinations of trust-corporations? "Tis true that upon 
the collapse of some such institution, investigations are made, as in the 
recent case of a defunct concern which was characterized by the receiver 
as an “artistic swindle,” but the scandalous revelations are too long de 
layed and futile. The horse has been stolen before the door is locked. 
the damage is done—what availeth it to count the cost? Had the State 
fulfilled its duty the corporation could not have been formed, its stock 
could not have been sold, the morals of its promoters and organizers would 
not have been lowered this extra notch, and there would have been no 
requiem to sing over the remains of its once lurid prospectus. 

But instead of the pound of cure for past ills, I would present to you 
against future disorders, the ounce of prevention, Conservatism. A note 
of warning sounded opportunely rings clearer and sweeter than the dis- 
cord oi lament. 

Sudden accessions of wealth are indeed rare. A discovery or invét- 
uon may yield quick and large returns, and occasionally an accident of 
speculation brings riches to the fortunate one; but the majority of com 
fortable fortunes have been acquired by the strict employment of com 
servative business methods. 

That the straining of capital is followed by failure has been too often 
demonstrated to require further proof, and conversely, the cautions direct 
ing, controlling and husbanding of capital, insures the safety ot the 1n- 
vestment, and success. And what is true of the individual is also true of 
the nation, for the tendency of a nation’s laws but reflect the pr: ypensities 
of the individuals composing it. Whether a commercial policy be wise of 
unwise is readily determined by the number and character of »mmercial 
failures resulting from that policy, and comparisons are usually made be- 
tween countries following different or opposite plans or systems, WI 
conclusions based on the ratio of reported or known failures. Such a 
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qmparison, for the purpose of this argument, can be made in this country, 


' Inthe East are the offices and headquarters of our largest industries and 


the birth-place of combinations, amalgamations and trust corporations ; 
and naturally so; for there also is the financial center, in immediate touch . 
with foreign money markets, bourses and exchanges, and the flotation 
of great enterprises requires much money. There also are the stock mar- 
kets, intended perhaps for the legitimate barter and sale of securities, but 
also so arranged and conducted that speculation is made easy and enticing. 
large manipulators practice it. investors look to it for future wealth, and 
smail speculators indulge, because it offers them the most convenient if 
fot the only form of moderate investment. The business air is impreg- 
nated with it, and the spirit of adventure spreads its influence in some 
degree throughout the entire section. in the West, however, where wealth 
iscreated from the produce of the soil, and where the people are removed 
from the immediate temptation of speculation and venturesome invest- 
ments, the employment of capital and the conduct of business, although on 
adiminished scale, more nearly approaches conservatism than in any other 
part of the country. 

Now, mark, if you please, the comparison of failures between the two 
sections. ; 

For the last ten vears in the Eastern and Middle States, out of an 
average of 401,434 annually engaged in business, the average of failures 
per year is 5,037, or 125 in every 10,000. Inthe Western and Northwest- 
em States, out of an average of 467,838 annually engaged in business, 
the average of failures per year is 3,959, or 84 in every 10,000, from which 
it will be noticed that the ratio of failures in the Eastern and Middle 
States, where speculation is rife, is nearly 50 per cent. greater than in the 
Western section. The general prosperity of the East has kept pace with 
the fruitful yields of the West, and the depression experienced at the begin- 
ning of the decade spared neither section; but in spite of increasing pros- 
perity the number of failures in the East only dropped from 5,545 in 1893, 
to 4,407 in 1902, while those in the West fell from 5,996 in 1893, to 2,872 
inigo2. The West is at present undisturbed by the troubles of the East- 
ern stock markets. A prominent New York trade paper of October 24th 
contained this article: “The financial world seems topsy-turvy when Chi- 
cago institutions are loaning their funds in New York on long time in the 
last week in October, instead of drawing upon New York for currency 
to be sent to Western country banks.” At the same time, other financial 
atticles are reciting the plans for retrenchment in operation or to be 
adopted by large corporations in order that the payment of dividends on 
their heavy over-capitalization may be made more nearly possible. 

There is presented here a sharp and significant contrast between the 
effect of conservatism and the effect of rash expansion and speculation— 
on one hand prosperity, on the other disaster. The soundness of this de- 
duction may be criticised or questioned, but if these facts and figures and 
the conditions known to prevail are not proof positive of the conclusions 
reached, they certainly have a strong bearing in that direction. 

But let us not deceive ourselves into a feeling of security because the 
financial shock has so far been confined to stock markets, and has not yet 
reached legitimate commerce, nor fancy ourselves entirely protected from 
the influence of the wave that started in Industrials. Under pressure, it 
is in the weakest part of the structure that the break first occurs and it is 
the history of financial panics that they start in stocks and securities be- 
cause of their fancied or real insecurity. When the fever of speculation 
gives way to sober thought, capital becomes timid, withdrawn from the 
hazardous investments, which in consequence of their fictitious valuation 





and previous inflation, drop lower and lower in the scale of values, exe 
concern and anxiety in the exchanges and money markets, and the 

of depression is fairly aroused. Unchecked, it may invade the legitimate 
business of the entire country, sparing none. When retrenchment becomes 
the order of the day, it strikes first at labor, the consuming power, and, 
spreading through all the ramifications of business, soon reaches the source 
of supply, thus involving the entire commercial scheme. 

We should not view the future with fear and alarm, nor should we 
shut our eyes to the situation as it actually is. The price of labor js 
higher than ever before, the cost of living extreme, land values excessive, 
stocks of merchandise larger than the requirements of business and credits 
very much extended. Whether these values and credits are upon a sound 
level is for future determination, yet they command present thought, In 
the opinion of bankers and financiers, the abundance of this year’s crops 
has been the greatest, if not the only, factor in averting a serious financial 
crisis. The coming year is Presidential year, and we cannot with any 
degree of certainty prophesy the outcome, nor whether the govermental 
policy will remain undisturbed. All these conditions have a bearing on 
business, not always favorable. and must be provided for. ‘They cannot 
safely be ignored, as past experience has shown. It lies within the duty of 
all business men, and particularly of credit men, to be prepared to combat 
any pernicious influence that may threaten. ‘1 he credit man represents the 
conservative element of business. He has been dubbed the “watch dog” 
of his establishment. It is for him to expani or contract the time and 
amount of his credits. The policy of the business as impersonated in him, 
communicates itself to his customers. Let the tendency of credit men be 
toward conservatism and its influence will pervade the entire debtor ele- 
ment of business. I would, therefore, urge that credit mren in the perform- 
ance of their duty, watch closely their lines of credit, advocate moderate 
stocks, advise conservative methods and decry all hazardous undertakings. 
This does not necessarily imply a curtailment of business, but does guar- 
antee the safety of operations, so that all who adopt similar plans will be 
ready for any emergency that may arise. 

It is even possible that the doctrine of conservatism may become s0 
general that the State, now particeps criminis in corporate cupidity, will 
by its laws safeguard its citizens against further oppression 

Gentlemen, we are forewarned ; let us also be forearmed. Commerce 
founded upon great hazards and fictitious values is built upon the sand and 
falls before the flood of depression. Let us do our share in building for 
the future, so that should the storm arise and the flood and wind beat 
thereon, the structure will stand, for that it was built upon the rock, Con- 
servatism. 


LOCAL ASSOCIATION NOTES. 
Buffalo Credit Men’s Association. 


On Saturday evening, November 2ist, the beautiful dining room of 
the Ellicott Club was the scene of one of the most largely attended and 
enjoyable dinners ever given under the auspices of this association. It 
was President Tregoe’s first visit to Buffalo since he became President 
of the National Association, and the dinner was intended as a welcome 
to him, and Mr. Chas. E. Meek, President of the New York Credit Mens 
Association, and Wm. A. Prendergast, who accompanied him. a 

The guests were seated at a large round table at which President 
A. H. Burt, of Burt & Sindele, ably presided. To his right were seated 
Mr. J. Harry Tregoe, Senator Henry J. Hill, of the New York State 
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Senate ; President Joseph Farley, of the Rochester Credit Men’s Associa- 

tion; Buell G. Teilmann and others. To the left Messrs. Wm. A. Prender- 
t, Chas. E. Meek, Wm. H. Hotchkiss, Geo. F. Dominick, John J. 
phin, Frank Sibley amd Geo. W. Farnham. 

President Burt opened the *post-prandial session with a most felicitous 
speech and referred to the three guests of horior, as a peach, a plum and a 
daisy, and upon “introducing Messrs. Tregee, Meek and Prendergast he 
applied these titles to them in the order given. 

President Tregoe made a capital speech on the National Association, 
and also gave those present the full benefit of the contents of a jeke book 
he had studiously. consulted during his trip. He was given an especially 
hearty reception at the conclusion of his remarks. Mr. Meek was the 
second speaker ; he has been undergoing treatment, absent and otherwise, 
by Secretary Prendergast for some time, the Secretary holding that Mr. 
Meek has considerable latent oratorical talent which only required develop- 
ment to make him a star orator among the credit men. Mr. Meek’s 
speech on this occasion certainly vindicated the Secretary’s judgment, 
for it was an exceptionally. clever exposition of the utility of local associa- 
tions, and what may be accomplished by them. Mr. Meek extended a 
very hearty invitation to all Buffalonians to attend the next annual con- 
vention at New York. 

Secretary Prendergast discussed “Commercial Legislation.” 

Senator Hill and President Joseph Farley brought the program to 
a close. 


The Buffalo Association is to be congratulated on this meeting. 


Chicago Credit Men’s Association. 


On the evening of November 24th the Chicago Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion tendered a banquet to the Officers and Board of Directors of the 
National Association, the event being an agreeable diversion after the 
Board meeting. The dinner was served at the Auditorium Hotel, about 
150 being present. President N. M. Tribou acted as toastmaster. 

Mr. Chas. D. Griffith, of Denver, was introduced as one of the few busi- 
ness men who had entered politics, and his success in directing legislation 
towards the betterment of business conditions in Colorado was recalled. 
He introduced in the Colorado legislature the “bulk sale law,” which was 
passed and signed by the Governor. 

Mr. Griffith’s subject was, “The Business Man in Politics,” and in 
the course of his address he said that bankrupt laws, bulk sale laws, and 
exemption laws all had their excellent points. The fact that the laws 
were so unlike in the different States was the principal complaint in 
objection to them. 

“National laws should have the attention of the business men,” said 
Mr. Griffith. “We can hold congress accountable, and if laws are enacted 
that are not good laws, the party that passes them can be held at the next 
election. The same is not true in the State legislatures. 


Few Business MEN IN CONGRESS. 


“I am not proud of the men who represent us in congress to-day. 
There are few business men there. There are few men who know much 
of finance. We cannot expect much of them. There should be new 
legislation at Washington looking towards a uniform condition of com- 
mercial law. There should be a compulsory arbitration law. If there 
was such a law your street car men would now be at work-and there would 

fewer hungry women and children. If there was such a law the 
miners in Colorado, my State, would not be idle. 





“How is this to be accomplished, you ask? This is where the 
ness man must enter the field of politics. I realize the suspicion that 
follow such a move because of the grafting and of dishonest men in that 
field. Business men are the poorest politicians in the world. You wait 
until election day and then you go and vote the ticket that is stamped 
with the name of the party you favor. 

“You must go to the primaries. You must know the men who are on 
the ticket. A. few business men in the Illinois legislature will make that body 
an honor to your State—not a disgrace, as it often is. I was surprised the 
other day to find that one-half of the legislators of Iowa are classed as 
attorneys. What are they there for? To improve the laws? The-cor 
porations are well represented. The railroads, the stockmen, the liquor 
dealers, the labor people, and the farmers all are represented by men 
looking out for their interests. But will you ‘ook: over the lists and see 
how many men are elected to look after the laws for the business men? 

“IT tell you that you are the men who must take the first step, As 
soon as you have shown your power the politicians will be coming to you 
and asking what is your pleasure. Until you will take this part you can- 
not expect any perfection or betterment in commercial legislation.” 

i Crepit MeN Pay Promprtty. 

Mr. A. H. Foote spoke of “The Credit Standing of Credit Men.” 
The subject of President Tregoe’s address was “The Position of the Credit 
Men’s Association in the Present Business Economy.” Secretary-Treas- 


urer Prendergast spoke on “Exemption Laws and the Demand for Their 
Modification by Credit Interests.” 


Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association. 


On November 7th the Executive Committee of the Cincinnati Asso 
ciation of Credit Men had the pleasure of entertaining Mr. Francis J. 
Stockwell at the Business Men’s Club. Mr. Stockwell was passing through 
the city on his way to West Virginia when he was intercepted by the 
Executive Committee and taken to the Business Men’s Club for luncheon. 
The occasion will be remembered with pleasure by all who were present. 

On November 17th the Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association again 
had the pleasure of Mr. Stockwell’s company. This time he was present 
as a speaker at the Annual Banquet of the Association. The Hon. Judson 
Harmon, ex-Attorney-General of the U. S. during the Cleveland regimé, 
spoke on the subject of the “Single Liability Amendment and Its Effect on 
the Credit of Ohio Corporations.” This subject was one of great interest 
to credit men in view of the fact that Ohio at the last election amended 
its constitution so as to do away with the double liability of stockholders 
in Ohio corporations. The address of Judge Harmon was clear, concise 
and interesting. In his opinion the double liability of stockholders had 
failed in the two purposes for which it had been adopted: First, to pro 
~ tect creditors of the corporations, and second, to compel the stockholders 
to watch the corporate management of Ohio corporations by punishing 
them for misnfanagemeni. Neither of these having been accomplished 
the repeal of the double liability could not affect credit in any way. 

Mr. Stockwell spoke on the “Objects and Aims of the National Asso 
ciation of Credit Men.” His talk was very interesting and was most 
attentively listened to by all present. 

Seventy-six persons sat down to the dinner and the affair was voted 
a success from start to finish. President Sommerfield presided and his 
introductory remarks were excellent. Among those present were the 
presidents of several commercial organizations and they were called om 
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fora few remarks. ‘All responded in a fashion that was, to say the least, 
meouraging as evidencing the opinion of other organizations of the 
Cincinnati Credit Men’s Association. 


Kansas City Association of Credit Men. 


The credit men of Western Missouri and Kansas entertained J. Harry 
Tregoe, K'sq., President of the National Association, on Tuesday, Novem- 
ber 24, 1903, at Kansas City. Mr. Tregoe arrived at Kansas City in the 
morning and was received by a committee consisting of John L. Powell, 
President of Kansas City Association; John B. House, President of 
Wichita, Kansas, Association ; and George Osmond, George H. Edwards 
and C. M. Lewis, of the Kansas City Association. Mr. Tregoe was 
entertained at lunch, there being present the speakers at the dinner in the 
evening, and several members of the Executive Committee of the Kansas 
City Association. During the course of the afternoon Mr. Tregoe visited 
the plant of Cudahy Packing Company, and at four o’clock addressed a 
meeting of retail dealers of Kansas City, Missouri, and Kansas City, 
Kansas. At six o’clock Mr. Tregoe was entertained at dinner, the follow- 
ing being the order of addresses : 

“Welcome to Kansas City,” C. D. Parker, President Commercial 
Club, Kansas City, Mo. 

“Welcome to Missouri,” Hon. Thomas T. Crittenden. 

“Response to Addresses of Welcome,” Farle W. Evans, Wichita, 
Kansas. . 

“The Retailer’s Point of View,” Charles W. Mehornay, North- 
Mehornay Furniture Company. 

“Conservatism the Ounce of Prevention,” Frank W. Yale, President 
St. Joseph Association of Credit Men. 

“Character in Business,” Rev. William Carter, First Presbyterian 
Church, Kansas City, Mo. 

“The National Association of Credit Men,” J. Harry Tregoe. 

During the evening letters of regret were read from William H, 
Taylor, former President of Kansas City Association of Credit Men, and 
William A. Prendergast. The program was interspersed with music, and 
a delightful time was had. The attendance was exceedingly gratifying, 
over one hundred being present, and much good was done the work of the 
National Association of Credit Men in Western Missouri and Kansas. 


Los Angeles Credit Men’s Association. 


The report of the meeting of this Association, held on October 27th, 
Was received too late for publication in our November sssue. 

After a feast of “fat things on the lee,” President W. H. Preston called 
the assemblage to order, and remarked the absence of some of the mem- 
bers, who have a record for regular attendance. He said there was a prize 
fight somewhere, also a ball, and that possibly some of these outside attrac- 
tions was the cause of their absence; but he would not lay a strict indict- 
ment against them on those grounds. He then introduced W. D. Curtis, 
of the Curtis-Newhall Advertising Company, whose remarks were, in 
part, as follows: 


ADVERTISING. 


Advertising is as old as the hills—yes, as old as the habit of eating. 

Someone has aptly said: We all began life as advertisers. Our 
first cry was a “want ad”—fo- a breakfast food. 

We are a nation of advertisers. America has made advertising an 
art. To-day our advertising matter excels both from an artistic and liter- 
ary standpoint. 


































































It has, I think, remained for Los Angeles to imbue advertising with 
the true spirit of enthusiasm. 


Back of every well-written attractively displayed advertisement there 





must be the spirit of enthusiasm if the full measure of success is tobe 
attained. 
It must start with the head of the firm. The office force is sure tp foo 
catch it just like a family does the measles—it goes the rounds. 
The salesmen will catch the vibrations even when they are on the road,  * 
Be an optimist. = 
Create, build, strengthen. 
A pessimistic, dyspeptic manager can kill the effectiveness of any § * 
advertising campaign. : 
The next thought I want you to get hold of is that of individuality, lat 
Individuality rules the world. fin 
Behind every movement you will find some one strong individual, 

The eyes of a business house, a city or a nation are attracted bya 
personality. * 
The greatest advertisement any business house can have is a strong, 
well-balanced man of good judgment at the helm. Such a man’s person. § ™ 

ality is a constant reminder to the public of what may be expected in the 

way of business treatment. fo 
The subtle influence of a single character of this kind is what might 

be called “indirect. advertising.” * 
Indirect because it would be impossible to trace in dollars and cents 

the business that comes to the house as a result of this one man’s effort § ™ 

and influence. o 
You are each interested in making your business a success, but toloe § “ 

sight of the fact that everything which benefits the community benefits you ; 

is to lose sight of the “main chance.” ' 
You have got to put forth a certain amount of money and effort to tl 


attract trade to this city. 

There was a time when a business man, if asked to place an adver 
tisement in any paper outside the city limits, would say: “Oh, we must 
not send the money out of town.” 

Well, that time has gone by. It pays to send money out of town @ 
order to get money into town. 

What enhances property values? 

People. 

What increases our trade? 

People. 

What is it that gives individuals larger salaries? 

People. A wider circle of acquaintance. 

You often pay a salesman according to his trade acquaintance. 

It is the same with advertising. The more people you come in coir 
tact with, the greater your volume of business. 

Therefore, widen your circle. 

Don’t limit your efforts for business. 


; +s { 

There are represented here a good many lines of trade, each requiring 9 

its own individual treatment. a : 
To attempt to prescribe for all would be to attempt the impossible. 


Advertising planned to sell a breakfast food won't sell mining 
machinery. 

Some of your lines are restricted to a local market while others have 
a world-wide market. 

Advertising is by no means an exact science, and probably never 
will be. 
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| Too many things enter into it that are entirely beyond the control 
of the advertiser. 

The great law of supply and demand has to be reckoned with, and 
human nature is bound to err. 

All advertising is not figured at so much per agate line, per inch or 
foot. There is a lot of good advertising that cannot be bought that way. 

Time is an important element to be reckoned with in all business trans- 
ations. This is particularly true in advertising, for few advertising suc- 
cesses have been built in a day. 

Advertising has a cumulative value, gaining momentum and force 
as time goes on. 

Some advertisers are good at the “first quarter.” They make a bril- 
liant start, but they lose their wind at the half-mile post and make a poor 
finish. 

You can over-advertise just as you can over-eat. 

My definition of advertising is information happily brought to the 
attention of persons most likely to be influenced. 

Advertising is, therefore, information, and good advertising is accu- 
rate information. 


There are numerous ways of letting the public know what you have 
for sale. 


Of these the daily newspaper is the quickest form of advertising, 
and the best for local needs. 

The magazines and household periodicals are valuable for national 
work, the circulations are large, and covering as they do the entire coun- 
try, the advertiser can reach through them the best families at a minimum 
cost. 

The best trade and class papers should be used a good deal more 
than they are. 

There has been some marked improvement in trade papers during 
the past few years, but there is still room for improvement both on the part 
of the publisher and the advertiser. 

A little more substantial support on the part of the advertiser would 
undoubtedly show corresponding improvement in the paper. 

We usually get what we pay for and not much more. 

If 1 were selling anything that interested a farmer, I would not miss 
asingle issue of any good agricultural paper in my field. 

If I were selling mining machinery, I would use mining papers. 

If | were advertising in a trade paper I would try to use my space to 
the best advantage. 

I would change my copy frequently. 

I would use original cuts, and good ones. 

__ I would write to my trade paper publisher and tell him how in my 
judgment his paper and my paper could be improved. Notice, I say my 
paper; for you really have an interest in this paper the moment you begin 
advertising in it. 

That whole newspaper organization can be made very useful to you 
for a publication of this kind furnishes the best and most direct route to 
your customers, both present and prospective. 

Your Uncle Sam has provided for you through this channel a cheap 
transportation rate. 

Shall a firm continue to advertise after building up a business and 
apparently having all that they can do? 

‘ Yes. You must advertise to maintain your position. 

Last year a well-known company which has always advertised in a 

very conservative way decided to cut their advertising appropriation in 





two.. They had been spending previously $50,000 a year, but they felt 
that they were so well known that they could cut down advertising to 
$25,000, and save the other $25,000, with the result that they did 25 
cent. less business than the previous year, and they estimate that it will 
take at least $50,000 to regain their former position. 

A manufacturer or jobber frequently says: “1 don’t have to adver 
tise. My goods are known and appreciated by every man in the trade” 

Perhaps they are, but they are not sufficiently well known by the 
consumer. 


“What difference does that make as long as the retailer knows and 
sells them ?” 

Well, it makes this difference. The customer comes into the store to 
buy a soap. You make a soap superior in many ways to any other, but 
the customer never having heard of it because you do not advertise it, dogs 
not ask for it and takes instead some other article that has been advertised 
or something that the dealer recommends. 

Now, a dealer may agree at the start that he will push your goods, 
but you can rest assured he will soon grow tired of it. 

It is much easier to hand out what the customer asks for. 

The manufacturers are coming to realize that their market is nota 
lot of agencies. These agencies are helpless without the buying public, 

You must get at the consumer. 

While it is true that dealers like liberal profits it is also true that they 
like to work along the lines of least resistance. 

An advertised article having a demand will be sought after bya 
dealer, even when the margin of profit is small. 

Every commodity has some exclusive possibilities which can be de 
veloped and are the real pivots for your advertising campaign. 

A little thought and work will reveal these hidden points which are 
of so much value to your advertising. 

Strong display type is used in an advertisement to attract attention. 
Attractive borders are used for a similar purpose and to give individuality, 
also designs and cuts. 

If you are advertising a machine it is a good idea to show it in actual 
operation. The nearer you can approach that idea the better. 

Another point, if you are showing up a new machine, or an old one, 
for that matter, you should spare no money or pains in having the best cuts 
procurable, because the best after all is but a substitute, and cannot possibly 
convey to the reader as comprehensive an idea as the machine itself 
would do. 

System is a necessary adjunct to an advertising campaign. You cait- 
not make much of a success without it. 

A good many advertising failures may be attributed to confusion of 
congestion of business conditions ; correspondence, not properly attended 
to, mistakes in orders. 

Correspondence is one form of advertising that is neglected a great 
deal by some business houses. 

Many a good customer is lost by a careless letter. Brevity is called 
the soul of wit, but in this strenuous life and in the rush of business we 
are apt to curtail our letter writing so much as to cause us the loss of maily 
friends and good business. 

A letter cannot possibly be as strong and convincing as a personal 
interview. All the more reason why it should be written in language of 
no uncertain or doubtful meaning. 2S 

The follow-up letter system is a delusion and a snare unless tt 8 
handled by an intelligent person. 
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The average stenographer, having been with a house but a short 
time, is not sufficiently acquainted with the business policy of the firm, 
orthe peculiarities of the customers, to handle such work, except under the 

| supervision of some one thoroughly familiar with every detail. 

You cannot work out a cut-and-dried plan for follow-up letters and 
go off and leave it and expect that it is going to run itself. 

It is bound to run down and be as short-lived as a seven-day clock. 

Advertising is an investment, not an expense. 

It should be charged up to the “good will” of the business. 

Fortunes are spent to establish a trade-mark ; to get the public to call 
fora certain article. The fixing of your business name in the minds of 
the public so that they will not easily forget you is an investment well 
worth while. 

I do not know why money spent for advertising should be charged up 
asanexpense. It has not gone out of the business. It has come into the 
business. It is itself capital. 

I believe advertising has a bearing upon credits. 

A good credit man ought to make a good advertising man. They 
both must understand human nature and know people. 

And while one brings in business that the other may consider neces- 
sary to turn down, yet I maintain that their interests are closely allied, and 
are not so diametrically opposed to each other as they would seem at first 
thought. 

Information that credit men get possession of cannot but be of im- 
mense value to the house with which they are connected, and this informa- 
tion if properly preserved and kept in alphabetical form, can be utilized 
to advantage in advertising, especially in intelligent follow-up letter work 
and catalogues. 


The address was followed by hearty applause and President Pres- 
ton then introduced C. D. Willard, Secretary of the Los Angeles Whole- 
sale Jobbers’ Association, who made a short but interesting address on his 
observations on his trip in May of last year to nine eastern cities, begin- 
ning at Denver and ending at Cleveland, in the interest of the Municipal 
League and his Association. He clearly showed a large identity of inter- 
ests between Southern California and Arizona, and how the business 
interests of Arizona should be cultivated by the merchants of Los Angeles. 

Other speakers followed. 

The Los Angeles Association also held a successful meeting on the 
igth inst., at which Mr. W. T. Craig, Attorney for the Wholesalers’ Board 
of Trade of Los Angeles, read an interesting address on the “History and 
Law of Bankruptcy.” Lack of space prevents the publication of Mr. 
os: address in this issue, but we hope to present it in the Janua 
number. . 


Milwaukee Credit Men’s Association. 


The Milwaukee Association has always maintained a high standing 
for the general excellence of its meetings and this reputation was more 
than sustained by its banquet in the Colonial Room of the Plankinton 
Hotel Wednesday evening, November 24th. The attendance was about 
one hundred and fifty. 

President H. M. Battin presided at the guest table. With him were 
Rev. J. Beveridge Lee, who offered grace; Hon. D. Lloyd Jones, Referee 
in Bankruptcy ; Chas. Quarles, Esq., of the Milwaukee Bar ; Hon. Geo. W. 
Peck, former Governor of Wisconsin; Secretary-Treasurer Wm. A. 
Prendergast, of New York; Vice-President R. J. Morawetz, of the Mil- 
Waukee Branch; Manager Collins, of the Standard Oil Co., and others. 





The dinner was served in record time, just one hour, the menu being a long 
and enjoyable one. 


The addresses were exceedingly interesting and were given in the 
order named: 

“The Bankruptcy Law,” Hon. D. Lloyd Jones. 

“Federal Control of Corporations,” Chas. Quarles, Esq. 

“His Own View On Any Subject,” Hon. Geo. W. Peck. 

“The Exemption Laws,” Wm. A. Prendergast. Esq. 

These speeches will appear in a later issue. The happiest event of 
the evening was the rendition of a number of selections by the Mer. 
chants and Manufacturers’ Octette. The singing was particularly fine, 


Pittsburg Association of Credit Men. 


The regular monthly meeting and dinner of the Pittsburg Associ 
tion of Credit Men was held Thursday, November 19th, 1903, at 6 o'clock 
Pp. M., at the Colonial Hotel. In point of attendance, the meeting was most 
gratifying, there being some forty members present, and decided 
interest was manifested in the work of the Association. When the monthly 
meetings were resumed in October, a question bex was installed and the 
questions asked and discussions following were reyarded as so interesting 
that the same plan was repeated at the November meeting. Following 
the dinner, President W. A. Given instructed -the Secretary to open the 
box and read the questions. The questions were as follows: 

“From what source does the most reliable information emanate?” 

“Is it good policy to place an account in the “ands of an attorney for 
collection if after writing and making draft on the debtor he refuses 
to pay?” 

“What effect will the present halt in the industrial world have on 
credits ?” 

“Would it not be of good assistance to credit men if Bradstreet would 
adopt for use in their reports a more substantia! paper than the tissue 
article?” 

“What progress is being made on the Bulk Sale Bill?” 

“Is it the opinion of this Association that subjects other than those 
relating to credits and concerning the credit department be discussed at 
our meetings ?” 

Each of these questions was liberally discussed, and the manner im 
which all present joined in the same showed the ircreasing enthusiasm of 
credit men in the work and progress of the Association. Those present 
certainly learned much to think over in the exchange of views regarding the 
source of the most reliable information. As to the effect of “halt in the 
industrial world,” many members gave their views as to the manner if 
which credit men should act with respect to treatment of accoynts. This 
feature of credit work was regarded as requiring great care in the matte 
of discrimination and general conduct on the part of the credit man. 

As to the Bulk Sale Bill, President Given reported that inasmuch 
as the Pennsylvania Legislature would not meet this year only educational 
work could be done, and that with the convening of the next Legis 
lature a strong pull and steady pull would be made to have the law passed 
in Pennsylvania. 

On the matter of the Association taking up subjects other that 
those relating to credit work at the meetings, it was the consensus of 
opinion that it would be best for the Association to confine its meetings 
to the real work of the credit man save that occasionally some prominent 
man might be asked to enter into and discuss some important topic. 

a rule, however, it was felt that subjects selected ‘2 advance by credit mea 
should be considered and afterwards debated on 
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Rochester Credit Men’s Association. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Rochester Credit Men’s Associ- 
ation was held in the rooms of the Chamber of Commerce on the evening 
of November 20th. This was also the regular annual meeting of the 
association. 

The meeting was called to order by President Joseph Farley, who 
delivered his annual address. He spoke briefly concerning the work 
accomplished by the association during the past vear, and complimented 
the members for their prompt attendance and hearty co-operation. 

The several committees of the association then gave their reports for 
the past year. The officers placed in nomination at the October meeting 
were next elected, namely: President, Joseph Farley ; vice-president, J. H. 
Lempert ; treasurer, Lee Richmond; secretary, E<lward Weter; Executive 
Committee, Leon D. Lewis, L. S. Foulkes and W. E. More. Mr. Farley 
thanked the association for having elected him as its president a second 
time, and said that he hoped the work would prosper under his new 
administration even more than it had in the past. He then introduced 
President J. Harry Tregoe, who addressed the meeting upon the subject 
of “The Presence of Young Men in the Association as a Factor in Busi- 
ness.” He said, in part: 

“In this age the young man is continually coming to the front, and 
this means danger in many cases. A young inan is placed in a position 
of trust and the desire to step beyond the bounds of honesty becomes a 
great temptation to him. When once by the boundary the second trip is 
easier, and the result is readily seen. 

“The Credit Men’s Association has great influence upon the integrity 
and moral character of the young man. It teaches him to be ambitious 
and educates him to become constant and never to cease to love and 
cherish that which is honest and upright.” 

The next speaker introduced was Charles E. Meek, of New York, 
President of the New York Association, and one of the National 
Board of Directors. He spoke on “Agencies, Mercantile and Co-opera- 
tive,” and told of the organization of the Mercantile Agencies. After a 
chronological review of the Dun and Bradstreet growth, continuing he 
said in part: 

“For fifteen years I have -ead agency reports they look the same to 
me to-day as they did fifteen years ago, and | assume from this fact that 
the method of gathering the information in suc, reports is likewise im- 
proved. It may be that the mercantile agency people have reached their 
limit ; if they have, they should inform us of that fact. But why wait for 
them? We have within our own grasp, an opportunity for obtaining 
information in a better way ; information which is more reliable, informa- 
tion which is absolutely up to date; information which is entirely free 
from the impressions of any individual, and which consists of the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the truth. I refer to the co-operative 
system, which is so successfully employed in mary directions. The plan 
of the co-operative system is to organize a credit bureau within one line 
of trade, or a number of kindred lines may be brought together in one 
Organization. 

“Plainly speaking, the corporation, such as I have started to describe, 
furnishes credit information to its members, aids its members in collect- 
ing just debts, arbitrates in cases of dispute, and by bringing different 
members together incidentally raises the whole tone of trade. In putting 
together a credit bureau, it is necessary first, to interest those whom you 
would have as members. I mean interest them from a financial standpoint, 
and this can best be done by selling them a share of stock. The next 





important step is to fill your offices and Board of Directors with men whe 
will participate actively in the management of the corporation. This ae. 
complished and you have laid the cornerstone for the building up of the 
greatest money-saver, the safety valve of every business house, reliable 
credit information.” : 

The last speaker introduced was Secretary-Treasurer William A, 
Prendergast. He spoke on “Commerce” and in part said: 

“Commerce in its individual capacity could do but little were it not 
for the proper inspiration by upright methods. ‘The credit men could 
surrender their association to-night and it would be very evident that they 
have been accomplishing a great work. They have made the unworthy 
man take his place in the background of commerce and consequently for- 
feit his place in the vanguard. 

“The Prosecution Bureau was organized in 1902 and since that time 
is has dealt with many cases of fraud. There is probably no question 
which excites more sympathy with a jury than the consideration whether 
a man shall be imprisoned, and he and his family disgraced forever, on the 
charge of commercial crime. The obstacles in this work are many and 
the results are difficult to attain. 

“Whether the men are convicted or not for this crime they certainly 
are brought before the commercial public in this way, and the influence 
brought to bear by so doing has a marked effect upon the number of 
frauds which would otherwise be committed.” 

After the meeting was adjourned, luncheon was served by Teall, and 
so ended one of the most successful meetings of the year. 
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